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Religious and Philanthropic Work Outside the College 


by H. P. Andersen, Secretary Student 


ELFORE the Student Young Men's 
Christian Association movement 
was organized the Christian work which 
was done by students was largely mis- 
sion work for neglected classes within 
reach of the college, to the almost com- 
plete neglect of the student field. The 
student movement has given emphasis 
to the fact that undergraduates con- 
stitute the most important and most 
iruitful field of the Association, and for 
many years this emphasis has tended 
somewhat to the neglect of outside 
work. During the past decade a new 
significance has been attached to out- 
side work, both as a training school for 
students in Christian service and as a 
means of accomplishing much good to 
people who need their help. An inves- 
tigation which has been undertaken to 
ascertain the facts concerning efforts 
for people outside the college, but with- 
in its range of influence, reveals many 
interesting facts. 

Forty-two institutions report reli- 
gious and philanthropic work outside 
the colleges. This represents only a 
part of the institutions which are doing 
something, but includes all those that 
are undertaking such service on any 
considerable scale. In the list are uni- 
versities, colleges, and  preparafory 
schools. They are located in all sec- 
tions of the North American Associa- 
tion field, both in large cities and in vil- 
lages and in the country. Theological 
seminaries, medical and other profes- 
sional schools were not included in the 
investigation. 

Of the total number, thirty-six are 
carrying on work which does not in- 
volve much expense, while six, chiefly 
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universities situated in large centers, 
are undertaking varied activities at con- 
siderable cost. 

Nineteen Associations do Sunday- 
school work in the neighborhood of 
the college. Most of these schools are 
in country districts remote from church 
privileges. Hope College, Michigan, 
for thirty-five years has conducted a Sun- 
day-school four miles from town. ‘The 
students walk out and back each Sun- 
day. Three other schools three miles 
from town are conducted by this college 
in the same way. Williams College, 
Cazenovia Seminary, Hanover College, 
Tusculum College, Maryville College, 
and a number of others have established 
and maintained such schools with suc- 
cess. In other colleges the Association 
supplies superintendents and teachers 
to mission Sunday-schools that are or- 
ganized and carried on by churches or 
other agencies. In a number of cases 
the Sunday-schools have become able 
to take care of themselves, while sev- 
eral have grown into self-supporting 
churches. In addition to this work, 
many Associations aid the regular Sun- 
day-school work of the churches in the 
community where the college is located 
by supplying teachers and workers. 

A number of colleges carry on city 
or rural mission work. The University 
of North Carolina Association main- 
tains a mission in a factory town. Meet- 
ings are held each Sunday night. Out 
of this has grown the organization of a 
little church. Mercer University sup- 
plies five district missions with workers. 
Drury College helps two city missions. 
Kentucky University conducts cottage 
prayer meetings in two sections of the 











city. Boston University supplies speak- 
ers for city mission meetings. Brown 
University has charge of the Sunday 
evening service at the [Eddy Street 
Mission, besides aiding in = many 
other phases of religious and_ philan- 
thropic activity. xowdoin College 
conducts services at a chapel about 
six miles from Brunswick. The Uni- 
versity of Vermont has charge of 
city mission meetings for a part of 
the year. Wheaton College conducts a 
mission in the village. Dalhousie Uni- 
versity takes an active part in city mis- 
sion prayer meetings, Sunday-schools, 
and boys’ clubs. 

Meetings in hospitals, alms-houses, 
and for prisoners in the county jail are 
held by a number of Associations with 
beneficial results. Among the colleges 
reporting such work are Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Western Maryland University, 
Maryville College, Wheaton College, 
and Montana Wesleyan University. 

Aid is given to churches and young 
people's societies in the neighborhood 
by sending deputations for special ser- 
vices. Missionary meetings are often 
addressed by student volunteers and 
other students interested in foreign 
missions. Another form of deputation 
work that has been very fruitful is 
found in visits by manly Christian stu- 
dents to preparatory schools. This has 
helped to tie the boys from the schools 
to the Christian men upon entering col- 
lege. One university leader says: 
“Deputation work is one of the most 
fruitiul occupations of the college Asso- 
ciation.” Deputations to villages (by 
university students) to promote work 
for young men, called “Young Men’s 
Sundays,” have been organized in IIli- 
nois under the direction of the State 
Committee. A few colleges have sent 
out evangelistic deputations in the 
Christmas or summer holidays under the 
auspices of the State Committee. The 
University of Michigan reports success- 
ful work of this kind, while in Minne- 
sota last winter nine college bands of 
five students each went into small towns 
for one week, and as a result the con- 
version of 197 men and women was 
reported. Associations also find a fruit- 
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ful field of work in the various activi- 
ties of the city Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

Boys’ clubs, while conducted chiefly 
by the universities that have undertaken 
philanthropic work on a large scale, 
have also been successfully carried on 
by lowa College, Cornell University, 
Union College, and Oberlin College. 

The universities that have conducted 
the most extensive work outside the 
student body are chietly located near 
the Atlantic seaboard. The University 
of Pennsylvania carries on nearly all the 
activities mentioned above, and in addi- 
tion does rescue work for men, work 
for women, girls’ clubs, kindergarten 
and boys’ summer camps. “The Uni- 
versity Christian Settlement” is the dis- 
tinctive work of the Association, and 
owns a property worth $3,000. The 
whole outside activities at Pennsylvania 
cost $3,000 annually, and use 150 stu- 
dents in the work. Yale has a city mis- 
sion at Yale Hall, conducts a Sunday- 
school, the Oak Street Boys’ Club, a 
men’s club, aids the city and colored 
Associations, and does deputation and 
jail work, employing the services of 175 
undergraduates. Princeton conducts a 
boys’ club, mission Sunday-school, 
neighborhood meetings, aids churches, 
young people’s socicties and city Asso- 
ciations, does deputation work to pre- 
paratory schools and churches, and con- 
ducts evangelistic deputations. From 
twenty-five to forty in all are given op- 
portunity for service. The activities of 
about sixty-five Columbia men are en- 
gaged in boys’ clubs, city missions, aid 
to churches, deputation work and legal 
aid. The philanthropic work at Har- 
vard is carried on jointly by four reli- 
gious societies, which center at Phillips 
srooks House, but the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has a _ leading 
place in the direction of these activities. 
In all, 363 Harvard men are engaged in 
outside philanthropic and_ religious 
work, and nearly all the various activi- 
ties named above are prosecuted. The 
Association at University College, To- 
ronto, conducts boys’ clubs in three dif- 
ferent parts of the city, supplies teach- 
ers in city Sunday-schools, and does 
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house to house visitation in 
connection with city mis- 
About sixty men are 
engaged in this work. The 
expenses of this large work 
range from $100 to $3,000 
or more. The funds are 
secured f the students, 


sions. 


trom 
from graduates, from busi- 
ness men in the city, and 
from people among whom 
the work is conducted. 

In response to the in- 
quiry: “What results, favor- 
able or unfavorable, have 
come to the Association and 
to the college from these ef- 
forts?” thirty-three reported 
only favorable results, while 
the six which mention unfa- 
vorable results also report 
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results which are advan- 
tageous. Some of the fa- 
vorable results to the col- 
lege are most beneficial. Such work 
trains, develops, deepens, broadens the 
men who do it. “The good will of the 
parents has been secured for the col- 
lege.” “The Association has gained a 
deepened respect, likewise the college.” 
“They train men and bring the Asso- 
ciation into prominence.” “The college 
gets annually a number of students from 
these settlements.” 

The benefits secured by those who 
participate are mentioned prominently. 
“A great stimulus to Christian life. The 
most satisfactory branch of our work. 
Town and gown put together.” “The 
work develops the men and strengthens 
the ideal of seli-sacrificing service, and 
hence makes a really stronger and more 
useful Association.” “The men become 
interested in social problems as regards 
the condition of the ‘poor whites’ of 


Tennessee.” “Our men have been 
strengthened and become better 
equipped for future work.” “All the 


men testify to receiving a great spiritual 
uplift.” “It gives men experience in 
Christian work.” “The men who par- 
ticipated brought new enthusiasm into 
the Association.” “It enables us to put 
to work men who would work in no 
other way.” 


A Boys’ Club Promoted 


by a Student Association. 
- _ ——— ——) 





The advantages of such work to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association are 
emphasized: “The results have been fa- 
vorable to our Association. The men 
have become more active in all other 
lines of work and are stronger men.” 
“A larger percentage of membership 
than formerly has done active Christian 
work. A section of the undergraduate 
body formerly not appealed to by any 
form of Association work has been ac- 
tive in boys’ club work.” “Money is 
freely given to support this part of the 
work. It gives an opportunity to place 
every member at something. Has pro- 
duced a changed attitude of student 
body toward the Association, because 
thev can see that it is doing something.” 
“The Association has won the respect 
of the University almost entirely 
through this work.” “The barrier be- 
cause the college holds itself aloof from 
the city is somewhat broken down.” 
“Spiritual life of the Association has 
been greatly built up.” “The great re- 
sult of this work to the Association and 
to the University has been the provision 
of a definite channel for the expression 
of the religious spirit in service.” 

The only unfavorable results to the 
Association which were mentioned are: 
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Uncle Sam Boys’ Club, Grinnell, Ia. 


“Has a tendency to divert men from the 
work among college men which 1s per- 
haps more directly our work.” “Some 
haven't time for much work in the As- 
sociation because of this neighborhood 
work.” “One of the services conflicts 
with the regular Sunday morning Bible 
class.” “Detraction from attendance on 
Bible classes and devotional meetings 
of the Association which conflict in time 
with the work undertaken.” “The men 
doing this work have not had much 
time to give to Association work in col- 
lege.” “At times the oversight of the 
work has taken considerable time.” 
There is almost universal testimony 
of the value of the work to the people 
for whom it is undertaken. “The rise 
of mutual understanding, sympathy, 
and confidence between the working 
students and the people worked for.” 
“There have been nine conversions at 
the county jail.” “Happier homes in 
the neighborhood. Closer relation be- 
tween churches and Association. Con- 
versions in the rescue work.” “Some 
permanent places of worship have been 
established.” “Increased attendance at 
meetings and Sunday-schools.” “One 
of the missions had sixteen conversions 
on a recent Sunday.” “Definite deci- 
sions for the Christian life.” “Three 
conversions at the jail. Spiritual life at 


the alms-house.” “The Sunday-school 
recently organized has created interest 
sufficient thus far to provoke talk in the 
neighborhood about organizing a 
church.” “There has been an increased 
interest in Christian things among the 
outlying stations. In the boys’ work 
the boys themselves keenly appreciate 
it.” “We believe we have raised the 
ideal of life of every one in the various 
classes.” “A number of conversions 
have resulted from the evangelistic 
work. In some cases Bible classes are 
formed, or personal workers’ bands.” 
“Closer attention to religious services; 
an elevation of daily life.’ “Last year 
as a result of one Sunday-school five 
young women confessed Jesus and 
united with the Church.” “Last year 
six or eight united with the Church here 
from those school houses.” “ They are 
now able to carry on their work them- 
selves and some have been converted.” 

Some valuable suggestions are given 
by Associations on the conduct of this 
kind of effort. Many urge its general 
adoption in such words as follow: “Ev- 
ery college Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation should do work of this kind, 
if for no other reason than as a 
valuable agency for training men for 
college work, mission work, and philan- 
thropic work of any kind.” “Every As- 
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sociation should do outside work. The 
scope of work should be broad enough 
to allow any and all students to engage 
in some phase of it.” “Results have 
been so favorable that we feel like urg- 
ing that an Association in a college 
town or any city look out for such 
fields and strive to see that all are 
filled.” “The more men you can use 
in this work the better. Happy is that 
Association which has a big field for 
this work conveniently accessible.” “I 
believe that the work is a great oppor- 
tunity for any Association. It increases 
the spiritual interest of those who go 
out, and they bring it back to us.” “It 
appears to me that a plan similar to ours 
might be worked out in many college 
towns. We have a town of some 4,000 
inhabitants. Starting with six boys 
three years ago we now have a senior 
and junior boys’ club of about seventy 
members.” 

Out of the experience of the Associa- 
tions have come suggestions and cau- 
tions as to the kind of work to be un- 
dertaken and the manner of its conduct. 
“The work among the students is pri- 
mary and should not be _ neglected. 
ut the best way to hold men to the 
Christian life is to give them Christian 
work to do. The outside fields furnish 
this opportunity.” “The work should 
be thoroughly organized. Men who 
will be willing to do this sort of work 
should be looked up in advance.” 
“Careful selection of men is important. 
A few leaders in the Association at a 
time yoked together with a few indiffer- 
ent ones, non-members sometimes, will 
often develop unexpected material.” 
“We have found it advisable, to begin 
with, to work in connection with some 
already organized institution until the 
idea of club or settlement work has been 
firmly established in the undergraduate 
mind.” “Start small. Interest, not mon- 
ey to begin on. Consecration is what 
tells. You must have workers who can 
be relied on. There are many things 
which can be done without expense. 
Hard work counts for more than 
money.” “In the boys’ work I should 
say be careful to avoid heavy expense. 
I-ncourage manual training.” “One im- 
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portant caution is not to talk too much 
about such work. The less advertising 
such work is given the better and more 
easily will it be done.” 

The conviction that the ultimate aim 
in all this work should be to lead the 
people into the Christian life and the 
Church is very general. “Avoid ten- 
dency to do philanthropic work along 
the lines of the ordinary college settle- 
ments. Do not spread out too thin in 
attempts to show larger results than 
other universities. Do not be satisfied 
until you have placed the people among 
whom you work into living contact with 
Christ rather than merely in love with 
you.” “Am inclined to question wheth- 
er purely philanthropic work counts for 
very much, unless it is used to lead 
up to gospel teaching. Also think that 
it is not advisable to send men into this 
work, unless there are plenty of men to 
cover the student field. The church 
work is good, and I believe we cannot 
do too much to get students into church 
homes, even though the churches mo- 
nopolize the men.” 

The attitude of the men who are 
doing the work toward the people is 
considered of very great importance. 
“Don’t make ourselves mock heroes be- 
cause we are sacrificing something for 
the Master.” “In undertaking any 
work we urge the great need of honest, 
intelligent preparation for it.” “I think 
there is danger of getting into ruts and 
performing the work in a perfunctory 
way.” “In the Sunday-school and 
preaching work it is necessary to guard 
against a scholastic or professional at- 
titude. The people do not wish to have 
intending preachers come out and prac- 
tice on them, but to have men come 
who really have the work and its inter- 
ests at heart.” 

These experiences of the Associa- 
tions which have undertaken work for 
people outside the college indicate that 
much more can be done as a result of 
careful study of the field, planning and 
organization. Doubtless the lessons 
learned from these experiences will lead 
to the inauguration of similar efforts in 
many other institutions in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 











A Visit to the Levant 


By N. Walling Clark, Ph.D., Traveling Secretary of Student Christian Move- 
ment in Lands Without National Organizations 


URING the early part of February 
| spent several days at Athens. 
1 found no Student Association in the 
university there, though there is a small 
Young Men's Christian Association in 
the city, which | visited. By the kind- 
ness of Professor Kliou, of Robert Col- 
lege, | had letters to some of the mem- 
bers of a religious society in the Greek 
Orthodox Church, called the Anaplasis. 
‘This is an organization which is work- 
ing among young men and all classes 
of people on aggressive and, as far as 
possible, on evangelical lines. To the 
officers of this society | explained fully 
the purpose of the student movement, 
and they showed themselves to be much 
in sympathy with it. By their introduc- 
tion | had an interview with the Arch- 
bishop of Patras, who is a member of 
the Synod or highest Church Council 
of the Orthodox body, and through him 
had a card of presentation to the Metro- 
politan of Athens. I also called upon 
some of the professors of the university 
and upon Mr. Cavvadias, who holds a 
high official position at the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, and whose son has 
been a member of student associations 
in France and Germany. Much interest 
was shown by these gentlemen in the 
object of my visit, and several of them 
expressed themselves as ready to co- 
operate in any way possible in the or- 
ganization of student work among the 
students of the University of Athens. 
The professors, however, thought that 
the work might better be begun by 
members of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, as under existing conditions 
it would mect with less opposition. So, 
after fully explaining to them the pur- 
poses and methods of student work, I 
leit the matter in their hands, with the 
understanding that they themselves 
would, as soon as possible, establish a 
student Christian circle under the aus- 
pices of the Greek Church. 
While in Athens I also visited the 
pastor of the Protestant Church, and 


one evening gave an address on the 
student movement to an audience of 
young men who belong to his congre- 
gation. 

While at Constantinople waiting for 
a steamer | addressed the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Robert College, 
and also preached to the college au- 
dience on Sunday morning. I hetd con- 
sultations with Professor Murray and 
Dr. Ottley concerning courses of Bible 
study to be conducted by the Associa- 
tion. One bible class has already been 
started in the [English branch, and ar- 
rangements were made for another to 
be composed of selected students from 
the Greek, Armenian, and bulgarian 
branches of the College Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

The visit to Anatolia College, Marso- 
van, took much time and was very fa- 
tiguing on account of the bad state of 
the roads in the interior, but it amply 
repaid for all the trouble it cost. My 
reception was most cordial, and every 
opportunity was given me to speak to 
the students and to meet them in private 
conversation on their personal religious 
life. Nearly every evening during the 
eight days of the visit | preached in the 
college chapel to an audience of be- 
tween four and five hundred, and after- 
ward held an inquiry meeting for stu- 
dents of the college. Several inquiry 
meetings were also held at the Girls’ In- 
stitute. Each day we had two classes 
for Christian workers, one for teachers 
and students of the college and theolog- 
ical seminary, the other for those of the 
Girls’ Institute. Three times I spoke 
at the Armenian Protestant Church in 
the city, preaching on Sunday morning 
to an audience of more than a thousand 
people. At the close of the week the 
pastor and official members of the Prot- 
estant Church called upon me in a body 
and presented an urgent request that I 
should remain and conduct a week’s 
services in their congregation. Great- 
ly to my regret, because of other plans, 
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[ was unable to do so. Altogether, dur- 
ing the eight days, | was able to preach 
or speak thirty times to various au- 
diences. The missionaries and profess- 
felt, | think, that the work done 
was helpful to the religious life of the 
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college and community. Several of the 
students of the two schools were con- 
verted, and many more were led to seek 
with deep earnestness for a_ higher 
Christian life and for the presence and 
power of the Spirit. 


Motives in Foreign Missions 


By the Rev. Griffith John, Hankow, China 


\ HERE should the emphasis be 

placed in our advocacy of the 
missionary enterprise? Why should 
men give of their silver and their gold 
in order to carry on this enterprise? 
Why should men be asked to devote 
their lives to this work? What is the 
grand motive which should be used in 
our attempts to move the churches to 
greater activity and the missionaries to 
deeper consecration in this holy cause? 

1. Should we place the emphasis on 
the relation of the missionary enterprise 
to the advancement of secular knowl- 
edge? | have heard appeals made for 
missions on this ground, and there can 
be no doubt as to the great utility of 
missions in this respect. It would be 
impossible to say how much the various 
departments of secular knowledge owe 
to foreign missions. Take geography, 
history, ethnology, philology, and such 
subjects. The best and most reliable in- 
formation that we possess in these de- 
partments has come to us through the 
missionaries. Then, too, the heathen 
nations of the world are indebted to the 
missionaries for nearly all the knowledge 
which they possess on these subjects. 
This is a good thing in itself, and we re- 
joice in the fact that foreign missions 
have done so much to enlarge the sphere 
of human knowledge on every subject 
touching the world and its inhabitants. 
But we dare not place the emphasis on 
this fact in our advocacy of missions. 
An individual here and: there might be 
touched by an appeal made on this 
ground, but it would kindle no enthu- 
siasm in the hearts of men generally. 
Men will not become missionaries for the 
sake of promoting the growth of secular 


knowledge nor will the churches give of 
their wealth for this purpose. 

Il. Shall we place the emphasis on the 
relation of the missionary enterprise to 
the advancement of commerce? I have 
heard appeals made on this ground; and 
there can be no doubt of the utility of 
missions in this respect. The mission is 
the friend of legitimate commerce always 
and everywhere. While it sets its face 
like a flint against trade in opium and 
fire-water and all such abominations, it 
joyfully welcomes the honest and hon- 
orable trader and prepares the way for 
him. Missionaries are pioneers of trade 
and commerce. They are the promoters 
of civilization, learning, and education 
wherever they may be, and these things 
breed new wants which commerce sup- 
plies. Look at Polynesia, Madagascar, 
Africa, and other countries, and see what 
missions have done for trade. But we 
dare not place the emphasis on this fact. 
The commercial motive is altogether too 
weak, too low, too outward to move men 
to consecrate themselves and their means 
to the cause of missions. We must have 
something far loftier, far stronger, and 
far more inward. Men will not become 
missionaries for the sake of advancing 
the interests of commerce; neither will 
the churches give of their wealth for this 
purpose. 

III. Shall we place the emphasis on 
the relation of the missionary enterprise 
to the advancement of civilization? I 
have heard appeals made on this ground, 
and I have heard of men subscribing to 
missions because of their utility in this 
respect. Darwin became a subscriber to 
the work by reason of what he saw with 
his own eyes of the civilizing effects of 











missions. I have heard also of men re- 
fusing to subscribe to missions in China, 
on the ground that the Chinese were sup- 
posed to be a civilized people. 

That the missionary enterprise is a 
great civilizing agency is a fact which 
cannot be questioned. Look at the 
South Seas. There you see the wild can- 
nibal turned into a lamb, the ferocious 
savage sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed 
and in his right mind, and the debased, 
brutish pagan transferred into a heaven- 
aspiring and God-loving man. That is 
not only religion but civilization also. 
Referring to the great change which has 
been wrought in the moral and social 
life of the natives of Tahiti and New 
Zealand by the missionaries, Darwin 
writes: “In a voyager to forget these 
things is base ingratitude; for should he 
chance to be at the point of shipwreck, 
on some unknown coast, he will most 
devoutly pray that the lesson of the mis- 
sionary may have extended so far.” 

Turn to India. There, self-mutilation, 
human sacrifice, the burning of widows, 
and other cruel practices have been 
swept away, and this is to be ascribed 
in a great measure to the influence of 
the modern mission. Speaking of the 
missionaries in India, Lord Lawrence, 
late Viceroy of India, said, “ However 
many benefits the English people may 
have conferred on India, the missiona- 
ries have accomplished more than all 
other influences combined.” There is 
nothing in its line in the history of the 
world that can compare with England’s 
secular work in India during the past one 
hundred years, and yet Lord Lawrence 
did not hesitate to speak of the work 
of the missionaries in India as surpas- 
sing all others in point of importance. 

As for Japan, it was in 1854 that the 
first treaty was concluded between it and 
any Western power. Since then the 
Land of the Rising Sun has been stead- 
ily moving toward the civilization of the 
West, and becoming more and more as- 
similated to Christian nations; and this 
is to be ascribed in a very great measure 
to the influence of the modern mission. 
The progress of Japan in Christian civ- 
ilization has received a wonderful illus- 
tration in the recent struggle with China. 
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I am not referring now to the material 
improvements, as demonstrated by the 
marvelous strength and efficiency of her 
army and navy, though that must be ad- 
mitted to be one of the great marvels of 
the age. What astonishes one is the 
wonderful moral progress brought to 
light by this conflict. Their well- 
equipped commissariat and thoroughly 
efficient medical department; the careful 
provision made, not only for their own 
sick and wounded, but ior the sick and 
wounded of the enemy also; their Red 
Cross Society, and the humane treatment 
of the prisoners taken in battle—all these 
things are new in Japan, and they are 
the things which fill the hearts of all 
Christian workers in the Far Last with 
wonder and gratitude. When, 300 years 
ago, the armies of Japan swept over 
Korea, the spirit of carnage and plunder 
was unrestrained. The ears of 3,600 
victims, slain in a single battle, were 
brought back to Japan and exhibited as 
trophies of the cruel conflict. The same 
spirit would have prevailed in this war 
but for the influence of Christianity. I 
do not mean to say that the Japanese as 
a people have adopted Christianity as a 
religion; that, as yet, they have not done. 
And I do not mean to say that they are 
likely to do so, either to-day or to-mor- 
row. It is impossible to foresee what re- 
ligious developments may take place 
there in the near future. [ut they have 
come into vital contact with Christian 
methods; they have come under the in- 
fluence of Christian teaching; the spirit 
of Christianity is moving them; Chris- 
tian ideas are taking possession of them; 
and they are putting on Christian civili- 
zation with a rapidity and a thorough- 
ness which astonish the world. Again 
I say that this is to be ascribed, in very 
great measure at least, to the influence 
of Christian missions. 

“Humanity,” says Colonel Denby, 
formerly United States Minister at Pe- 
king, “has not devised any better, or even 
as good, engine or means for civilizing 
savage peoples as proselytism to Chris- 
tianity. The history of the world attests 
this fact. In the interest, therefore, of 
civilization, missionaries ought not only 
to be tolerated, but ought to receive the 
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protection to which they are entitled 
from the officials and encouragement 
from all other classes of people.” Thus 
there can be no doubt as to the great 
value of Christian missions in this respect. 
It is getting to be seen more and more 
clearly every day that “ among the cult- 
ure forces of the world Christianity is 
the most powerful,” and that the Chris- 
tian missionary, instead of being an 
enemy, is the best friend of science, of 
commerce, and of civilization. For my 
own part, | do not believe that apart from 
Christianity there can be such a thing 
as true civilization. Are the Chinese a 
civilized people? No, and never will be 
as long as they remain unchristianized. 
The riots and massacres of recent years 
go far to show that their much-vaunted 
civilization is little else than veneered 
barbarism. ‘This is an important fact, a 
fact on which due emphasis should be 
placed. Still the main emphasis cannot 
be placed on this fact. The civilizing 
motive, though a true one, is far too 
weak to move men to lay themselves and 
their property on the altar on behalf of 
the heathen. It is too weak in itself to 
rouse the conscience and touch the hearts 
of men. Men will not become mission- 
aries for the sake of civilizing the heath- 
en, neither will the churches give of 
their wealth for this purpose. 

IV. Shall we place the emphasis on 
the moral and spiritual condition of the 
heathen? This is a more important con- 
sideration. The moral and spiritual con- 
dition of the heathen world—its dark- 
ness, its immorality, and its hopelessness 
when viewed from the human standpoint, 
is sad beyond description. The heathen 
are living in sin and dying in sin. They 
are without God, without Christ, with- 
out hope. Now this is a solemn fact, 
and the true missionary cannot but place 
a solemn emphasis upon it. But even 
this cannot be regarded as the grand, 
central motive. It is a strong motive; 
but it is not the strongest. It is not pow- 
erful enough to carry us on to the end 
and to victory. ° 

(1) It is not strong enough in itself 
to take the missionary to the field; it is 
certainly too weak to keep him there. 
The moral and spiritual condition of the 


heathen often creates strong aversion, 
deep loathing, and an intense desire to 
retire to a safe distance from the abom- 
ination. In itself it tends to repel rather 
than attract. What, think you, would be 
the effect of an attempt on the part of 
the missionary in China to fix his eyes 
on the bad and vile in Chinese life and 
character? Would it not be the creation 
within his breast of a strong sentiment 
of distrust, contempt, aversion, detesta- 
tion, despair? Would it be possible for 
him to go on and work for them? Pity 
for the heathen is a good motive; but 
the missionary cannot depend upon it as 
a permanently operative motive. There 
are times when love and pity seem to die 
down in the heart of the missionary as 
he comes into close contact with the bad- 
ness of heathenism. What holds him fast 
in the midst of so much that tends to dis- 
gust and repel? I will answer that ques- 
tion hereafter. In the meantime I will 
relate a little anecdote. “ Let me give 
you a piece of advice,” said a missionary 
of some years’ standing at Hankow to 
a young brother who had only just ar- 
rived at the place; “ I advise you to try, 
as fast as possible, to learn to love the 
Chinese for Christ’s sake, for you will 
find it very difficult to love them for their 
own sake.” That was sound advice, 
based upon practical experience. Please 
do not misunderstand me. I do not 
mean to say that it is impossible to love 
the Chinaman for his own sake. There 
are men among the converts for whom 
I feel the deepest personal affection. I 
love them, and they love me, and, thank 
God, the number of such is increasing 
every day. Still, what I have just said 
is perfectly true. 

(2) Moreover, the moral and spiritual 
condition of the heathen does not pre- 
sent a motive strong enough to move the 
home churches to do their duty. “ How 
is it possible for me to bring myself to 
love and pity the Chinese? They are so 
far away, and I know so little about them. 
How can you expect me to feel an in- 
terest in them, and make any sacrifice 
on their behalf? They may be morally 
and spiritually in a state of great desti- 
tution, but how am [ to realize their con- 
dition? How can you expect my heart 
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to flow out toward them in love and 
pity?” So spoke one of the most 
thoughtful of our Congregational minis- 
ters to me when | was at home the last 
time. | felt that there was much truth 
in what he said and made an appeal to 
him on another and a higher ground— 
an appeal to which he quickly responded. 
We must have something more than 
pity for the moral and spiritual condition 
of the heathen if we would carry on this 
great missionary enterprise wth untlag- 
ging energy and see it crowned with 
success. ‘The work must be done, and 
the sacrifices must be made, not for 
their sakes, but for the sake of Another. 

V. Shall we place the emphasis on the 
success of the modern mission? The em- 
phasis is often placed on this considera- 
tion. The past triumphs of the Gospel, 
and the success of missions during these 
one hundred years, are often adduced as 
the grand argument why men _ should 
consecrate themselves and their substance 
to the missionary enterprise. The cry 
for success is loud and persistent, and 
there are men who profess to give only 
to success. That the Gospel has won 


great triumphs in the past is a fact that 
cannot be denied and this supplies good 
ground for perseverance. Success in- 
spires confidence, and it is quite right 
that we should point to the success of the 
modern mission in our advocacy of the 
cause. But it is not the motive. The 
apostles had to start on their glorious 
mission without this motive. The fathers 
and founders of our great missionary so- 
cieties had to enter on their grand en- 
terprise without this motive. Many a 
missionary has had to toil on for years 
without this motive. Carey had _ to 
labor on for seven years before bap- 
tizing his first convert. Morrison had 
to do the same; and at the close of a 
laborious career of twenty-eight years 
he could not boast of ten converts. 
Thank God for success; success is sweet 
and inspiring, but we find that we have 
often to work without success, and some- 
times in spite of failure. What is the 
motive? What is the motive that impels 
the missionary forward in spite of diffi- 
culties, dangers, and adverse appear- 
ances? 


[ To be concluded. | 


The Students of Belgium 


by Pierre Bovet, Secretary Student Movement in France 


HERE are about 6,000 Belgian 
students. Of this number not 
fifty are nominally Protestants. The 
university life is very intense. All kinds 
of clubs and societies are working for 
the most varied purposes. The political 
societies (Catholic and Liberal) are the 
most active of all. The political fight 
is very acute just now, and absorbs the 
best forces of the nation. It is difficult 
to get access to the Roman Catholic 
students, but in many cases the liberals 
are disposed to hear with impartiality a 
lecturer on moral, and even religious 
questions. I myself had the privilege 
of addressing the “Cercle des étudiants 
rationalistes” in Ghent. 

The Conference in Brussels on March 
7th and 8th gathered sixteen evangelical 
students of Belgian universities. It was 
intended to promote among them the 
feeling of responsibility and to deepen 
their spiritual life. A man was elected 


as president of the Conference who 
unites the highest scientific qualifica- 
tions with the most earnest and simple 
faith: M. Th. Durand, director of the 
Lotanical Gardens in Lrussels. Papers 
were presented by Professor Monnier, 
of Paris, and myself. Pastor G. H. Moll 
gave a vivid account of the Sor6 Con- 
ference. 

Some interesting decisions were unan- 
imously made, which show that the 
meaning of the work is more clearly 
comprehended, and that the desire to 
carry it to a result is taking possession 
of the students themselves. I give these 
decisions of the Conference in their ex- 
act translation: 

“The policy of the Belgian Students’ 
Christian Association is to be twofold: 
to group the evangelical students of Bel- 
gium; to exert a Christian influence on 
the other students. It shall aim at the 
first by organizing one or two annual 
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A Remarkable Crisis in South 


conferences where the chief object shall 
be to develop spiritual life in those who 
take part. Missionary, moral, and social 
subjects, such as are treated in foreign 
conferences of a similar character, will 
find their place there. Toward the same 
aim shall tend the adoption of the Bul- 
letin as the official organ of the Belgian 
Association. The second purpose can 
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be accomplished by apologetic and 
moral lectures given by lecturers, Bel- 


gian and foreign, under the auspices of 
the Association itself or by the liberal 
societies already in existence. The fa- 
cility of communication between the 
different Belgian centers will make it 
possible to have the same lecturer in all 
the different universities.” 


A Remarkable Crisis in South Africa 


By L. Hofmeyr, President Students’ Christian Association of South Africa 


( NE of the most remarkable events 
in the history of the Christian 


Church is to be witnessed in South 
Africa at the present time. As one 
of the fruits of the unfortunate war, 


which for two years and eight months 
has raged in South Africa, there are 
about two hundred young men who 
have offered themselves to be trained 
as missionaries for the foreign field. In 
addition to these, there are about fiity 
young women who have also volunteered 
their services. And this is not all, for the 
names of young men and women are still 
coming in as candidates for entrance to 
Missionary training classes. Student 
Volunteer cards are in great demand, 
and the numbers in our Student Volun- 
teer Movement are still growing. 

As another instance of this most re- 
markable revival of missionary activity, 
there is the fact that the circulation of 
* De Koningsbode ”"—the missionary or- 
gan of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
South Africa, has within a few months 
increased its circulation from 2,000 to 
over 6,000 copies. 

Money is being given for missions as 
never before. Many Christians, who for 
years have opposed missions, have now 
confessed their sinful neglect, and are 
doing all in their power to make good 
the opportunities that have been lost. 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
the Dutch Reformed Church is now for 
the first time realizing its responsibility 
toward the heathen. It has been per- 
sistently stated that the Boers hate mis- 
sionaries and oppose mission work in 
every form; and, unfortunately, events 
have happened in history, such as the 
burning of Livingstone’s house, which 


give color to this statement, and even 
support it to a certain extent. 

Let us take a brief retrospect over 
what the Reformed Dutch Church has 
done for missions since 1850. Its mission 





work is divided into two parts, “ Buiten- 
landsch ” — Foreign and “ Binnen- 


landsch ”"—Home—Mission Work. By 
the “ Foreign” we understand work done 
outside of or on the borders of civilized 


South Africa. The foreign mission 
work of this Church includes mission 


stations in Banjailand (Rhodesia), Zout- 
pansberg, Mochuli, Sauls Poort, Water: 
berg, Mabieskraal, and Wakkerstroom 
These last-named places are all on or 
near the borders of the Transvaal. A 
very flourishing work is also done in Ny- 
assaland, British Central Africa. ‘There at 
Mvera, in Central Angoniland, the first 
station was founded in 1889, by the Rev. 
A. C. Murray. There are now five head 
stations and twerity-five white mission- 
aries of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
‘There are between eighty and ninety out- 
stations, and the baptized Christians 
count over 400. Sixty trained evangel- 
ists assist the missionaries in carrying 
the gospel to their own people. ‘This 
year an evangelists’ training school was 
opened, in which eighty young men are 
in training as evangelists. Schools are 
established at all the stations and out- 
stations, and the average attendance is 
over 6,000. 

Summing up, we find that there are 
about sixty missionaries laboring under 
the foreign department of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 

By the “Home” department we under- 
stand work done among the Kafirs, 
Hottentots, and other native races of 
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South Africa. In almost every district 
where there is a white congregation of 
this Church there is also a congregation 
for these natives, established and main- 
tained by the Dutch Reformed Church. 
In this “ Home” department we find a 
membership of 8,771, while 36,090 souls 
are brought into contact with the gospel. 

God has great things in store for a land 
and Church where such a love for mis- 
sions is to be witnessed. The large num- 
ber of young people offering themselves 
for the mission field has almost perplexed 
us. When we think of our churches in 
the late republics burnt down, our con- 
gregations scattered and ruined, and 
many of our best church members de- 
ceased or impoverished, we tremble lest, 
in this critical time, we, as a Church, 
should be found wanting. Again God 
has heard our prayers, and to meet the 
requirements of these volunteers, the 
money is coming in well from the mem- 
bers of our Church. At Worcester, in 
the Cape Colony, a fine property of 
forty apartments and twenty acres of 
ground has been purchased for £10,000, 
and in February, 1903, a new Training 
Institution for these young men is to be 
opened there. Over £3,000 has been 
promised annually, for the support of the 
young men at this institution. In one 
congregation £1,800 was_ subscribed 
within three days, for the purchase of the 
property. The Rev. A. F. Louw, who 
for nearly two years has been chaplain 
to the Boer prisoners at St. Helena, has 
been appointed at the head of this insti- 
tution. 

Such a love for missions is all the more 
remarkable when we bear in mind the 
fact that the Kafirs have, in many cases, 
murdered parties of Boers most brutally 
during this war. These brutalities exist 
not only “on paper,” but are unhappily 
the most awful realities. Jor instance, 
in the district of Vryheid, in the Trans- 
vaal, fifty-six Boers were one evening 
surrounded treacherously and murdered 
with assegais. They were so mutilated 
that their friends could scarcely recog- 
nize any of them on the following day. 
The least number of assegai stabs that 
any one had was twenty-five. This band 
included pious office-bearers of the local 
Dutch Reformed Church. Matters are 


made worse when we bear in mind that 
in that very district, containing some 
30,000 Kafirs, the Dutch Reformed 
Church has for many years carried on 
mission work. On the borders of Swazi- 
land another band of sixty Boers was 
murdered by the Kafirs. In addition to 
this there are many other instances of the 
murder of single Boers. These facts are 
vouched for by the Rev. E. C. Andersen, 
the Dutch Reformed minister of Vry- 
heid, in the Transvaal, who was an eye- 
witness to some of these scenes, and who 
remained with his men in the field, in 
the capacity of chaplain, until the end 
of the war. Many other instances of 
murders are given by him, but the 
above suffice to prove that such cruelties 
have been of frequent occurrence. 

Most of the young men who have vol- 
unteered for the mission field were fully 
aware of these terrible facts when they 
offered their services. Such consecra- 
tion and devotion to the Master’s serv- 
ice as constrained them to offer to go 
and preach the gospel to the mur- 
derers of their fathers, brothers, and 
friends is indeed one of the most glo- 
rious triumphs of the gospel in our 
time. The Master’s command to 
“Love your enemies and bless them 
which persecute you” has been real- 
ized in some of these lives. To what 
causes do we ascribe this great revival 
of missionary interest? First and fore- 
most it is a gift of God, totally unde- 
served and almost too great for the re- 
cipient. God is, as it were, giving us 
this as a compensation for all the suf- 
fering which our Church has endured 
during the past three years. For three 
long years we sat with the black cloud 
of war over us and cried unto God, “ To 
what purpose, O God?” And now, with 
a glorious burst of light, the Son of 
Righteousness is revealing to us His 
great plan with us as a Church and peo- 
ple. Another answer is that this is God’s 
way of sanctifying to us as a people the 
fearful sufferings of the past three years. 
Prayer flowed unceasingly to the Throne 
of Grace that this affliction might hum- 
ble us and bring us back to the God of 
our fathers, and not pass away from us 
until God had fulfilled His divine pur- 
pose with us. God is answering even 
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above our expectation, for also among 
our students and scholars there is a wave 
of revival passing through the land, and 
during the past two months many have 
found and confessed Christ for the first 
time. 

Indirectly, the Concentration Camps 
have played a very prominent part in 
this revival. There in those camps thou- 
sands of people were brought together 
with the opportunity of meeting daily for 
service or prayer-meeting under the lead- 
ing of deeply spiritual and devoted min- 
isters. For many this was an education 
in itself. They learnt more of God's 
word and more about missions; but of 
far greater importance than this is the 
fact that for many this meant a deepen- 
ing of their spiritual life and with that 


deepening a renewed consecration to 
Him and to the extension of His king- 
dom. In many of these camps there 
were revivals of large proportions, where 
thousands of precious souls found Jesus 
Christ for the first time. As is well 
known, missionary consecration depends 
on the spiritual life, and therefore it is 
only natural that many should hear the 
Master’s call to the foreign field now for 
the first time. 

We feel we have come to Kadish-bar- 
nea and God wants us to enter into the 
promised heritage. We ask the prayers 
of Christians in other lands for our 
Church and for these mission candidates 
that God Himself may fit them and in 
His own good time send them out to 
reap fields that are white to the harvest. 





The Student Conferences 


HE plans for the student summer conferences indicate that they will be an 

improvement on all previous ones in the strength and comprehensiveness of 

the programs and in the size and representative character of the attendance. It 

is possible to mention some additional features of the programs which have been 
arranged since the April INTERCOLLEGIAN went to press. 

The Conference of the Pacific Northwest, which has been organized through 
the faith and energy of the Association leaders of that section, will be held at 
Gearhart Park, Oregon, May 29th to June 7th. Prof. E. 1. Bosworth and Mr. H. 
B. Sharman will conduct Bible classes. The missionary department will be in 
charge of Mr. Arthur Rugh, Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
Mr. E. T. Colton will have charge of the Conference. 

At the Southern Student Conference, which will meet at Asheville, N. C., 
June 13th to 2Ist, an additional Bible class will be conducted by President H. B. 
Carré, of Centenary College, on ‘‘ Studies in the Acts and Epistles.” At this 
Conference Rev. Ira Landrith, D.D., will preside, and Professor Wilbert W. 
White will speak. 

The Western Conference at Lake Geneva will meet June 19 to 28, and prom- 
ises to be as large as ever in spite of the organization of a new Conference at 
Lakeside, Ohio, for delegates from Ontario, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Western Pennsylvania. The latter Conference will meet on the same dates. 

At Northfield, in addition to the speakers already announced, the Committee 
has been fortunate in securing Rev. R. J. Campbell, formerly of Brighton, Eng- 
land, who is the successor of Dr. Joseph Parker as the pastor of the City Temple, 
London. Mr. Campbell was one of the most useful speakers at the great Student 
Volunteer Convention in London three years ago. Professor R. A. Falconer, 
Lit.D., of the Presbyterian Theological College, Halifax, will conduct the Bible 
class in ‘* Studies in the Acts and Epistles.” Mr. Falconer represented the 
University of Edinburgh as a member of the British delegation at one of the early 
Conferences at Northfield. The celebration of the Fourth of July will take place 
on the evening of Friday, July third, since the fourth comes so near the close of 
the Conference. The dates of the Northfield Conference are June 26th to July 5th. 














Mission Study for 1g03-04 


Hil.) Educational Department of 

the Student Volunteer Move- 

ment makes the following announce- 

ment concerning the work of mission 

study during the coming scholastic 
year: 

The first of the new text-books is 
by the well-known authority, Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, and is entitled “Protestant 
Missions, Their Rise and Early Prog- 
ress.” The author is one of the very 
few who present missionary history in 
a style that is at once interesting and 
scholarly. There will be no ground for 
criticism of this volume in either of 
these respects. Those who desire bio- 
graphical courses will find the new text- 
book wholly satisfactory; since the his- 
tory, extending from the Reformation 
to Carey, whose work began a little 
more than a century ago, is treated 
very largely from the biographical 
point of view. The course will also ap- 
prove itself to all who are anxious to 
know more about early missions in the 
two Americas. Those whose college 
experience may make them look with 
suspicion on every form of history will 
be agreeably disappointed with this 
volume, as it is full of life and will give 
them a genuine interest in_ historical 
writings. 

The other text-book, to be used dur- 
ing the second half of the vear, is on 
India, and is being prepared by the ed- 
ucational secretary with the assistance 
of a select number of missionaries la- 
boring in that Empire. As that coun- 
try was one of the earliest to be occu- 
pied, as well as the one in which the 
largest number of missionaries are la- 
boring, it cannot fail to interest. The 
text-book is not a revision of the same 
author’s “The Cross in the Land of the 
Trident,” but is an entirely new volume, 
about twice as full as the former one 
and written on a different plan. It 
ought to be the most satisfactory and 
profitable field text-book yet published 
by the Movement. It is expected from 
the printer about December Ist. 

Dr. Thompson’s “Protestant Mis- 
sions” will be used in the Normal class- 


es of the various summer schools. 
Special emphasis will be laid on this 
Normal work, and every institution 
should send one or more delegates, 
whose special responsibility will be to 
attend the sessions and become pre- 
pared for the work of the coming year. 
If no one has yet been appointed for 
this purpose it should be done imme- 
diately. Such delegates and all other 
class leaders ought to secure copies of 
the text-book chosen for next fall’s use 
and go carefully over the work during 
the summer vacation. “Protestant Mis- 
sions” can be ordered from the office of 
the Movement on or after June 15. 
The price in paper covers is 35 cents; 
in cloth, 50 cents. Descriptive price 
lists of other text-books will be fur- 
nished on application. 

The most gratifying point of progress 
during the past year has been the wide 
acceptance of the group system of 
study. Instead of having one large 
class for the entire institution, bringing 
together students of varying degrees of 
knowledge, who may or may not be 
congenial, many colleges and universi- 
ties have established a number of study 
class groups, thus enabling persons of 
the same college rank or affiliations to 
study together. It has also been found 
helpful in the case of persons who are 
debarred from study on account of the 
time of meeting to have a number of 
classes to choose between, whose hours 
of meeting are not the same. Never 
has the number of mission study classes 
been so great as during the present 
year, and to make the coming vear 
even more successful a vigorous cam- 
paign should be at once undertaken, 
should be carried on persistently into 
the fall and renewed after the holidays 
for the second semester courses. 

The educational secretary, whose 
address is 3 West 29th Street, New 
York City, will be glad to enter into 
correspondence with chairmen of mis- 
sionary committees who are arranging 
courses of mission study on the group 
system. Through his experience cov- 
ering a number of years, and through 
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Sailed Volunteers 


his close contact with the work in all 
parts of the field he will be able to of- 
fer valuable suggestions based upon 
what has already been done by the most 
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correspondence should be addressed to 
the “Student Volunteer Movement, 3 
West 29th Street, New York City.” 
Letters of this character should in no 


successful Associations. case be addressed to the educational 
Orders for books and other business _ secretary. 
a : > J y Arc 
Sailed Volunteers 


TOTICE of *‘sailing’’ of the following student volunteers has been received 
4 N since the preparation of the list published in the Intercollegian, March, 
1902. The list contains 211 names. Of these, nineteen went to Africa, fifty-six 
to China, thirty-seven to India (including Burma), twenty-six to Japan, ten to 
Korea, seven to Mexico, nine to the Philippines, five to Siam and Laos, eleven to 
South America, seven to the West Indies, and twenty-four to other countries. 


The Board or Society under which they have gone to the field is indicated by the 





initials used in ‘‘ A Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions 


(pp. 16-18). 


,’ by Mr. Beach 


In the table the following abbreviations have been used :—B = Bible Insti- 


C = College, H = 


tute, 


Hospital, M = Medical, 


N = Normal, 


T = Theological, 


is= Missionary and Bible T raining School, U = University, 7 = volunteered at. 





NAME. INSTITUTION. FIELD. Society. 
ee mer ES, deine ancianieaid as sea awanieeey weds te eee PN 
Adams, William F.. M.D 7 Dental C (Toronto), Trinity M . 0 ee MCC 
ee Te: &.... ane naan s a 7 WesternC. : ae | eee UBW 
Alexander, Alexander J. A.. M.D.* Princeton C 2c of P & S (New York), M. MO .sssvesen PS 
Arimstruong, (Gseorge A., Kev. .............. 7 Met ormick T exnaree 2 ; ee OO Pee PN 
Barkley. Alonzo J. ......-.ce+se: v Cornell € Rca atalan dan kee naen aganadelwicaiames ee MEN 
tes So Be ag EO ene ciriesee 7 Wesleyan * oe i MCC 
DINE IN cos 5 Gaaeadian swede ne oeee > lowa State N, “Chicago T's... LER Ase e eye CHAM. «cconce-| BER 
en eee z Cooper M, Chicago ic salsa? aids uwdek cob tac | eae MENW 
Becker, lh aiaeadalaeaa PE ratinntad cannes misses ee aees maaan ee MEN 
Bell. Enoch F.. Rev. zv Vale C, Auburn T, Yale T. japan. ........| ABCFM 
Benjamin, Lena A., M.D. 7 U of Michigan M, Newton ECR ee India ABMI 
Besnard, BAGG. 6c iicd cece v Moody B.... Semmiceae ebeieed South Amer ee 
Be vy, i a D., Rev........ 7 Syracuse U, Drew T . ée0 ee eee MEN 
Black, Robert F.. Rev. ... Redfield C, v7 Union T. a ows ABCEM 
Boyce, Herbert E , Rev. ' Middlebury C, Drew ARSE Rear a ei tibi Turkey cy [issee  aaneue 
Boyd. J. How: ard, eRe 7 Allegheny T.. . eS eee up 
radshaw, Martha Phil Ip (Mrs. .. hot ). 7 Dalhousie U, “M. CK, onnies cane ALMI 
Briggs, Frank C., Rev. é I isnt concdexctn caavnasabie deme kar med SOE ge) iassee ABMI 
Briggs, Mary Haw ley (Mrs F. UE Sa eee hiasveudeenn éoenes aime Dekh: ae wees ABRMI 
Moot wh, sien ee es OR” errr | ener PS 
Brown, William’. , Rev.. itenewon SE Big MO hate orcs cdadecsekncne okea000 Philippines. .. MEN 
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The Student World 


The University of California Associa- 
tion employment bureau this year has 
secured work for needy — students 
amounting in value to over $6,000. 


Mr. Vinton I. Eastman, a senior in 
Carleton College and a leader in the As- 
sociation there, has been appointed 
Assistant State Secretary of Minnesota. 


A pleasing feature of the Association 
work at Dakota University is an occa- 
sional sunrise prayer-meeting. During 
a recent revival fifty students professed 
conversion, 


A Bible class at St. Paul's Institute, 
Tarsus, under the leadership of Miss 
brewer, sister of Justice Brewer of the 
Supreme Court, is studying Sallmon’s 
“Parables of Jesus.” 

The Association at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, has quadrupled its mem- 
bership and has organized a Bible class 
of forty men. This has been the best 
year in the life of the Association. 





In a number of the colleges for young 
women in the South the missionary 
committees are giving entertainments 
in order to send the chairmen of the 
committees to the Asheville Conference. 


The Association at the University of 
Missouri will employ the entire time of 
a general secretary next vear. Mr. 
Paul Super, who is now devoting half 
his time to this position, has been en- 
gaged for 1903-4. 


As a result of the visit of Mr. W. D. 
Weatherford to the University of Arkan- 
sas, seven young men made a definite 
stand for Christ, seventeen were added 
to the bible study enrollment, and ten 
to the Association membership. 


During Mr. E. T. Colton’s visit to 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
March 16th and 17th, five men confessed 
Christ, and the entire student body was 


stirred; the attendance at the public 
meetings broke all recent records. 


The Association at Eureka College, 
Eureka, Ill., with fifty-six members, has 
had thirty-three men enrolled in bible 
study. Of these all but one have con- 
tinued two months or more. Sixteen 
men are enrolled in mission study. 


At Kentucky University there are 
thirty-five students enrolled in a Mission 
Study class, led by the Professor of 
History of the University. There is also 
in the University a Volunteer Band of 
eight members which is aggressive. 


At Grand Prairie Seminary, Onarga, 
[ll., special evangelistic meetings were 
held in which the personal work organ- 
ized by the Association was very effect- 
ive. Twenty-two men and a large num- 
ber of women professed conversion. 


Since the visit of Mr. Arthur Rugh, 
to Lawrence University, at Appleton, 
Wis., twenty-five new members have 
been added to the mission study class, 
and there is a greater interest in the 
summer conference than ever before. 





The Rev. H. H. Riggs, a graduate of 
Carleton College and Auburn Seminary, 
who went to Cesarea, Turkey, in the fall 
of 1902 as a missionary of the American 
Board, has been appointed president of 
Euphrates College at Harpoot, Turkey. 


At Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
during a visit of the Southern Student 
Secretary, thirty-five men publicly ex- 
pressed their determination to lead the 
Christian life. The average attendance 
at the four meetings held was over 300. 





Since the return of one volunteer 
from the Asheville Conference to As- 
bury College, Wilmore, Ky., seventeen 
other students of the institution have 
joined him in the purpose to give their 
lives to the foreign missionary enter- 
prise. 
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Mr. R. L. Ewing, General Secretary 
at the University of Washington, has 
resigned to accept the college secre- 
taryship of the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho. He is succeeded 
in the university secretaryship by Mr. 
Maurice Scroggs. 


The Association at the Central Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, In- 
dianapolis, has been reorganized. The 
faculty has set aside a room for the As- 
sociation’s use in the new building. A 
plan of weekly meetings addressed by 
prominent business and_ professional 
men has been inaugurated. 


There are about twenty-five members 
of the missionary committee of the As- 
sociation at the State Normal College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. This com- 
mittee is divided into eight sub-commit- 
tees, each of which is held responsible 
for some special line of work which de- 
volves on the missionary committee. 


A very hopeful beginning of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association has been 
made in the Normal School at Tura, 
Assam. About thirty have joined. 
Their spiritual life is quickened, evan- 
gelistic work in neighboring villages 
has largely increased, and Bible study 
and the Morning Watch are being 
adopted. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Erskine College, S. C., has or- 
ganized a mission study class of eleven 
members. This class is studying “The 
Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,” and is the first mission 
study which has been undertaken in 
Erskine College during the present col- 
lege generation. . 


The students of Otterbein University, 
Westerville, Ohio, who have been using 
the text-books of the Volunteer Move- 
ment’s Missionary Department during 
the first two terms, have now entered 
upon a special course of five studies 
covering the foreign work of the United 
Brethren Church. Thus far the attend- 
ance has averaged over fifty. 
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Mr. M. Mosser Smyser has gone to 
Japan to become a teacher of English 
in a Government school. Mr. Smyser is 
a graduate of Dickinson College, where 
he became a volunteer, and was an act- 
ive worker in the Association. He 
served as assistant secretary of the As- 
sociation in Orange, N. J., and as gen- 
eral secretary at Norristown, Pa. 


Over 600 students heard the address 
given by Mr. Rugh at the Kansas State 
Normal School, at Emporia, during a 
recent visit, the largest audience vet 
gathered at that institution for purely 
religious purposes. By invitation of this 
school and the College of Emporia the 
annual conference of Association presi- 
dents will convene in Emporia April 2 
to 5. 


The Association at Chinzei Seminary, 
Nagasaki, Japan, of which Dr. N. Sasa- 
mori is Dean, experienced a wonderful 
spiritual awakening in connection with 
the observance of the Universal Day of 
Prayer, February 8th. Special meetings 
were held daily from February 3d to 
12th, and more than forty young men 
expressed a determination to accept 
Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord. 


Nineteen leading universities and col- 
leges responding to a syllabus of ques- 
tions sent out by the Association at 
Indiana University showed a total of 
30,497 men in the institutions, and of 
these 6,488, or twenty-one per cent., as 
Association members, 2,349, or seven 
per cent., as enrolled in Bible classes, 
and 508, or one and seven-tenths per 
cent., as enrolled in mission study. 


The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at the University of Michigan 
has secured a comfortable and conve- 
nient building, and through the gener- 
osity of Ann Arbor citizens the build- 
ing has been furnished throughout. A 
number of young women lodge here, 
and the privileges are much appreciated. 
The membership has grown to nearly a 
hundred. Strong mission study classes 
are a feature. 








At Victoria College, University of 
Toronto, there are eight volunteers 
among the fifty women students. The 
majority joined the movement after the 
convention last year. Previously there 
Was one mission study class. There are 
now four, one in each year. All the 
young women of the sophomore year 
are members of their mission study 
class. 


A missionary writes concerning the 
“Geography and Atlas,” which he had 
just received: “I have already used the 
large maps showing the distribution of 
mission stations as an object lesson to 
my native friends at this station to 
show that Christ is conquering the 
world; that it is only a matter of time. 
The Atlas contains startling revelations 
to my native fellow-workers, and to 
myself as well.” 


The Volunteer Band at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois numbers’ twenty-one 
members. Twelve of this number have 
volunteered since the close of the last 
college year. One volunteer, Mr. Percy 
A. Smith, formerly president of the As- 
sociation, started in February for Japan 
to take a position in a Government 
school. The band does a large amount 
of work in the young people’s socie- 
ties of the various churches in the com- 
munity. 


Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. 
Y., has undertaken to prepare a Japan- 
ese student for Christian work in his 
own country. It is expected that this 
support will be continued when the stu- 
dent reaches the field, in about two 
vears. The seminary is also supporting 
a student in one of the schools of Japan. 
This is the first year in which any for- 
eign work has been attempted. The 
money is raised by weekly subscriptions, 
ranging from three to ten cents per 
weck. 


The Chicago Student Volunteer 


Union for Foreign Missions has just re- 
cently printed lists of the student vol- 
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unteers in Chicago and suburbs. This 
list shows a total of 169 volunteers—in 
the colleges, thirty-one men and sixteen 
women; medical schools, twenty-four 
men and ten women; in the theological 
schools, thirty-one men; in Bible In- 
stitutes and Mission Training Schools, 
ten men and thirty-four women; and 
ten men and three women who are at 
present out of school. 


Mr. E. T. Colton conducted an evan- 
gelistic campaign at the University of Il- 
linois, March 22d to 24th, with far-reach- 
ing results. The Association had been 
preparing for weeks for the visit, the 
personal work was well organized, and 
the meetings were thoroughly ad- 
vertised. Several hundred men heard 
the message, and fifty-two gave in their 
names as purposing to live the Cliris- 
tian life. During the year at the Uni- 
versity seventy-eight men have publicly 
made this decision. 


As a result of the State Convention 
of Virginia, which was held the latter 
part of February, two delegates from 
Pantops Academy were so impressed 
with the importance of undertaking 
personal work in their school that upon 
their return they enlisted two other 
earnest men and went to work among 
the most indifferent boys of the Acad- 
emy. As a result, sixteen of the boys 
have recently made a decision to enter 
the Christian life and to follow Christ as 
their Savior and Lord. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Northwestern University held a 
meeting recently called “Messages from 
Alumni.” The Association received 
and read at the meeting letters from 
the first officers of the Association and 
from several of those who are now 
prominent men and were active Asso- 
ciation workers while at the university. 
Several old alumni were present at the 
meeting, and spoke concerning the 
work. The attendance was large, and 
the meeting was interesting and help- 
ful. The leader of the meeting was an 
alumnus. 
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At the University of Kansas a popu- 
lar series of lectures on Biblical subjects 
is being conducted under the auspices 
of the Association. It is appealing to 
a class of men not already enrolled in 
the regular courses of the Student 
Cycle, and is proving a decided addi- 
tion to the department. Its social char- 
acter is pronounced, and is one of the 
drawing features of the class, which is 
organized under officers of its own, 
and conducts its work as a unit. The 
work was inaugurated and is supervised 
by the Bible study department of the 
University Association. 


During the spring vacation ten men 
from Alma College, Michigan, conduct- 
ed an evangelistic campaign at Green- 
ville, Mich. In this group of men were 
the captains of the football and base- 
ball teams, full-back, pitcher, ex-presi- 
dent and president-elect of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and edit- 
or-in-chief of the college paper. A sim- 
ilar series of meetings was conducted at 
Lake Odessa, Mich., by men from 
Michigan Agricultural College and 
Hillsdale College, and ten men from the 
University of Michigan put in five days 
at Tecumseh, Mich., April 15th to 2oth. 


The seventh Scandinavian Student 
Conference will be held at Soré6, Den- 
mark, July 16th to 23d. Sord is mem- 
orable as the place of meeting of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
conference last summer. Among the 
names of the committee calling the con- 
ference are found Mr. E. Bjorck, Pastor 
Kr. Mart. Eckhoff, and Dr. Karl Fries, 
former delegates to Northfield confer- 
ences from Norway and Sweden. The 
program includes devotional  ad- 
dresses, Bible classes and conferences. 
At the last meeting, which was held in 
Lecké6, Sweden, there were 400 dele- 
gates. 


The large field of the college women 
of Canada was practically covered this 
winter for the first time in three years 
by a traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. The geograph- 
ical extent is a wide one, and eleven 


universities, two medical colleges for 
women, one normal college, five nor- 
mal schools, and fourteen girls’ schools 
were visited. The missionary organiza- 
tion is fairly well established in many 
of the higher institutions, the majority 
having mission study classes, and con- 
tribute to the Canadian Colleges’ Mis- 
sion or to certain church societies; and 
as the winter term is not so ideal as the 
fall for adopting new methods of work, 
the secretary concentrated her energy 
to a large extent on personal inter- 
views. There are at present twenty-five 
women volunteers in attendance at the 
colleges, seven of whom are medical 
students. 





The second annual conference of 
the presidents of Student Associations 
of Illinois was held March 19th to 22d 
at the University of Chicago. Thirty 
Associations were represented by forty- 
five men. The program covered all 
phases of the Association’s activities, 
and in addition was rich in themes cal- 
culated to deepen the spiritual expe- 
rience of the men. The life work 
problem was also presented. Among 
the men participating were the Rev. H. 
P. Beach, of the Student Volunteer 
Movement; Mr. E. T. Colton, of the 
International Committee; Mr. J. S. 
Moore, Student Secretary of Missouri; 
Mr. J. E. Brown, State Secretary of 
Illinois; Dr. Nathaniel Butler, and Dr. 
Charles B. Henderson, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. W. D. McKenzie, 
of Chicago Theological Seminary; the 
Rev. C. B. McAfee, of Chicago, and 
Mr. L. W. Messer, General Secretary of 
the Chicago Association. Dr. John M. 
Coulter, Chairman of the Student Com- 
mittee of the State Executive Commit- 
tee, presided. 





The Eastern Presidents’ Conference 
was held at the Phillips Brooks House, 
Harvard University, April 16 to 19. 
The attendance of ninety delegates from 
forty-four institutions represented the 
Associations of New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Maryland, and 
the professional schools of Philadelphia. 








At the time of the conference a meet- 
ing was also held at Cambridge by 
leaders of Protestant Episcopal student 
societies, and these participated in 
three of the sessions of the Presidents’ 
Conference. Among the topics which 
received particular emphasis were the 
Missionary and Bible Study Depart- 
ments, “Work by Students for Those 
Outside the College,” and “The Prob- 
lem of Leading Men Into Christian 
Service After Graduation.” Papers 
were also presented on “The Duties and 
Relationships of the Student Associa- 
tion President,” which were practical 
and timely. ‘The training in the meth- 
ods of carrying on the work of a Stu- 
dent Association was comprehensive 
and thorough. Sunday was the most 
impressive day of the Conference. At 
the morning session Mr. O. G. Frantz, 
the retiring president of the Harvard 
Association, spoke in a frank and help- 
ful way on the “Personal Spiritual Life 
of the President.” The need of a deep- 
ly spiritual life was re-enforced when the 
importance and conditions of leading 
students to become followers of Christ 
were discussed at the afternoon session 
under the leadership of Mr. A. B. Will- 
iams, Jr. Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
spoke to the delegates in the evening, 
and deepened the impression of the ab- 
solute necessity for a life hid with 
Christ in God if the men were to repre- 
sent their Master among their fellow 
students. 


A Worker Needed in the Maderia 


Islands 


HERE is a great opening for a 
consecrated, wide-awake, soul- 
winning young man in the Island of 
Madeira in connection with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal mission, to labor among 
the sailors. Any young man who would 
give himself to this work as honorary 
missionary for one year or two should 
write to the undersigned for informa- 
tion. The work will soon be self-sup- 
porting. For information, address Mrs. 
Mary Clarke Nind, 82 Alexandrine Ave- 
nue West, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Silver Bay Conference 


Hil. great success of the Young 
Women’s Bible Conference, held 
at Lake George under the auspices of 
the American Committee during the 
summer of 1902, nearly one thousand 
young women attending the student 
and city sections of the Conference, 
has decided the Committee to hold this 
important Conference at the same place 
this summer. 

The Student Bible Conference for 
young women will therefore be held at 
Silver Bay on Lake George, from June 
26th to July 7th inclusive. The City 
Bible Conference for young women will 
follow almost immediately, the opening 
meeting being held on July toth, and 
the closing one on July 2oth. 

For the Bible teaching of these Con- 
ferences the American Committee has 
secured Dr. W. W. White, of the Bible 
Teachers Training School, New York 
City; the Rev. John Timothy Stone, of 
Baltimore; Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, 
Secretary for the American Board of 
Foreign Missions; the Rev. Howard 
Agnew Johnston, of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City; Miss May Blodgett and Miss 
Caroline Palmer, both well known in 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
circles. 

Among the speakers for these meet- 
ings are Mr. Robert E. Speer, Mr. John 
R. Mott, the Rev. C. A. R. Janvier, of 
India, Dr. William F. McDowell, the 
Rev. Charles R. Erdman, the Rev. 
lloyd Tompkins, D.D., Miss Mary B. 
Hill, of Madras, India, and Mrs. Nettie 
Dunn Clark, of Lahore, India. 

Prominent representatives of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, denom- 
inational missionary boards, and of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
will be present to give special help in 
sectional meetings. 

Among the special features of these 
Conferences will be denominational 
meetings and sectional meetings for 
students of similar institutions. 

The athletics will be under the special 
charge of a director, who will see that 
there is plenty of opportunity for boat- 
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ing, bathing, tramping, tennis, and 
many athletic sports. 

A most cordial invitation is extended 
to all members of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations in colleges and 
cities to attend the Lake George con- 
ferences. 

For full information concerning the 
expense of the conferences address the 
American Committee, United Chari- 
ties Building, New York City. Circu- 
lars will be gladly sent to any addresses 
given, 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Prayer and the Missionary En- 
terprise 


N view of the fact that the Christian 
Church in the United States and 
Canada has observed the week April 
5th-12th for united prayer for missions 
abroad, and in view of the fact that the 
summer vacation is near, with more 
leisure for prayer, it is believed that a 
meeting on prayer and missions at this 
time would be a _ great inspiration. 
Three or four students should be chosen 
to lead the meeting who believe with 
deep conviction that prayer is the force 
above all others which, in the intention 
of God, removes superhuman obstacles 
and difficulties, thrusts forth workers, 
provides money and achieves results. 
The leader should be one whose own 
prayer life makes large place for prayer 
for missions. 

1. Let the leader introduce the sub- 
ject by drawing with a few vivid strokes 
the picture of the magnitude of the 
work instrusted to the Church by her 
divine Lord. Show that it is nothing 
less than the evangelization of the 
whole world—not its conversion, but 
the bringing of every human soul with- 
in conscious hearing of the voice of 
God’s love. Some sense of the magni- 
tude of the enterprise could be given by 
comparing it with the task of attempt- 
ing to purify a single great modern city 
or State from political corruption. It is 
a supernatural task whose accomplish- 
ment is believed in by the splendid 


minority only, who see with St. John 
the vision of Rev. vii. 9. 

2. The second speaker—a clear, logi- 
cal thinker—should, in a few well- 
thought-out sentences describe God’s 
law of intercessory prayer. Suggestions 
for this topic may be found in addresses 
by Mr. Speer at Toronto (“World-wide 
Evangelization,” pp. 217-218), by Rev. 
Rk. I. Horton (“Students and the Mis- 
sionary Problem,” pp. 180-185), and 
Chapter IX. of Andrew Murray’s “With 
Christ in the School of Prayer.” 

3. A third student should give a very 
brief outline of the working of this law 
in the achievements of the early 
Church, in the foundation of the great 
missionary societies, and in the going 
out of missionaries. Material for this 
can be found in Mr. Speer’s “Prayer and 
Missions,” pp. 4-10. 

4. The same student, or a fourth, 
should continue the record of the pow- 
er of prayer in missions, to-day seen in, 
(1) the opening of difficult fields; (2) 
breaking down walls of opposition, per- 
secution and peril; (3) the lives of mis- 
sionaries ; (4) the lives of Christian con- 
verts; (5) sending out more workers; 
(6) providing money; (7) raising up 
and equipping leaders in the native 
churches; (8) promoting _ spiritual 
awakenings on the mission field ; (9) in- 
creasing the power and efficiency of 
missionaries. It would be better to se- 
lect five or six of the above to be de- 
scribed vividly than to hurry over any 
of them. Material may be found in Mr. 
Speer’s “Prayer and Missions,” pp. 10- 
21; “World-wide Evangelization,” pp. 
241-246, 331-336, 391; “Martyred Mis- 
sionaries of the China Inland Mission,” 
by Marshall Broomhall; and “These 
Forty Years,” by F. Howard Taylor, 
M.D. 

5. Time should be reserved for the 
leader to speak very earnestly of the 
Church’s failure to make use of this 
mighty force of God. Annotations 
could be made from “Prayer and Mis- 
sions,” pp. 3-4, 22-24, and from Mr. 
Mott’s words to British students: “It 
never ceases to move me to wonder 
that God has conditioned the going 
forth of the laborers upon the faithful- 








ness or the faithlessness of His own dis- 
ciples in prayer.” At the close let the 
formation of an “‘undiscouragable reso- 
lution to be more faithful in prayer” be 
earnestly urged. Prayer is no exception 
to the great law of the spiritual life, 
that there is no gain without loss. Are 
we willing to pay what it costs in time? 
“It is not a question of whether we have 
time ; if any of our time at all is to be of 
value and worth we must pray.” 
MARGARET SHEARMAN, B.A. 


Reviews 


Some Books on the Chinese 
Empire 


Interest in China is increasing among 
thoughtful people, and as one result the 
literature concerning that country is 
growing. “Fire and Sword in Shansi,’’* 
by Dr. E. H. Edwards, for eighteen 
years a medical missionary in the prov- 
ince, is the story of the Boxer uprising 
which there exhausted its rage against 
the missionaries. Its initial chapter 
gives the reader an excellent account of 
China’s richest mineral region, the one 
in which the great Yao and Shun 
reigned more than four thousand years 
ago. The volume differs from Mr. 
Broomhall’s similar work in that it has 
mainly to do with the missionaries of 
the Shou Yang Mission—though other 
martyrs are also commemorated—and 
in its bringing missionary history up to 
date. This includes the re-entrance of 
the missionaries, the official interment 
of the martyrs, persecution of the native 
church, the establishment of the new 
university at the provincial capital, and 
questions connected with indemnities. 
Chapter VI. on “Present Needs and 
Prospects,” makes a strong plea for an 
enlarged educational work and_ for 
strong re-enforcement. Its photograv- 
ures are a decided addition to the vol- 
ume, giving the reader a very good idea 
of the strange loess formation of Shansi 
and of the funeral ceremonies of the 


* Fleming H. Revell Co., 1903. Cloth, $1.50 
net. 
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martyrs. The two maps are also help- 
ful. 

The late Dr. Ernst Faber was one of 
China’s greatest scholars and most 
fruitful writers. In his “Chronological 
Handbook of the History of China,” + 
edited by Pastor Kranz, the general 
reader, and especially the future mission- 
ary in that Empire, has a compendium 
of facts, characters, and dates, that will 
save much personal labor. As China 
cannot be understood apart from her 
history, and as this Handbook extends 
it from 2852 B.c. to 1902 A.D., the vol- 
ume is indispensable for all missionaries. 
Pastor Kranz’s preface and appendixes 
add greatly to the value of Dr. Faber’s 
manuscript, especially Appendix D., 
“Studies in H. A. Giles’s Chinese Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.” By its use the 
missionary can readily refer to telling 
material for sermonic illustration, etc. 

The well-known authority on China, 
Arthur H. Smith, has brought out a new 
and enlarged edition of his “Chinese 
Proverbs.” { It is by far the best col- 
lection of the kind, not only in Chinese, 
but in any Asiatic tongue. As its au- 
thor states, the book contains, besides 
proverbs and common sayings, “much 
related and unrelated matter, inter- 
spersed with observations on Chinese 
things-in-general.” By means of well- 
chosen sayings covering all phases of 
the common life and by clear and hu- 
morous comments, which are as inter- 
esting as they are necessary, Dr. Smith 
has revealed, as no other Occidental 
author has done, essential or axiomatic 
China; for “Chinese proverbs contain 
an almost complete chart of human nat- 
ure as the Chinese understand it, every 
shoal, rock, reef, and quicksand being 
completely laid down.” The volume is 
useful for all China volunteers especial- 
ly, since it can be read in its English 
sections here, and will be even more 
valuable when on the field. The author 
has succeeded by means of his two in- 
dexes and their more than 3,000 refer- 
ences in making it almost impossible not 
to find what is wanted. 


t American Presbyterian Press, Shanghai, 
1902. 

t American Presbyterian Press, Shanghai, 
1902. 











